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How Will the North Atlantic 


ANNOUNCER: The Northwestern Uni- 
versity Reviewing Stand! 


Mr. BUCHANAN: How will the North 
Atlantic Pact affect us? 


Mr. BARBER: The North Atlantic Pact 
will be a long step toward the estab- 
lishment of peace and security in our 
time. 


Mr. ScHILpp: The North Atlantie Pact 
is as certain a step to World War III 
as Lend Lease proved to be a long step 
toward World War II. 


* * * 


Mr. BUCHANAN: All this week Con- 
gress has been wrestling with the 
problem of approval or refusal of the 
North Atlantic Pact. Some Congress- 
men say the pact is a vital foundation 
of our foreign policy and a great step 
toward peace. Others claim that the 
agreement might merely arm Europe 
and lead to another war. 

To discuss this problem of the pact 
and our foreign relations, the Review- 
ing Stand today welcomes Hollis W. 
Barber, associate professor of political 
science at the University of Illinois, 
Chicago Division, who has just re- 
turned from a conference on the At- 
lantic Pact here in Illinois; and Paul 
A. Schilpp, associate professor of 
philosophy at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, who had a chance to observe 
Europe firsthand recently as both a 
teacher in Germany and as a delegate 
to the second World Congress on 
World Government in Luxembourg. 


Toward Peace or War? 


Mr. Barber, you seem to think this 
pact will be a step toward peace. Why 
do you think it might lead us in this 
direction? 

Mr. Barser: I think it is going to be 
a step toward peace for the reasons 


Pact Affect Us? 


stated in the Vandenberg resolution 
a year and a half ago and in the treaty 
itself. I think that if any possible ag- 
gressor knows in advance that he is 
going to be met with overwhelming 
force, I just don’t think he is going 
to do any aggressing. 


Mr. BucHANAN: Mr. Schilpp, you 
have already pointed out that you 
would disagree. Why do you think this 
Pact is going to lead toward another 
war? 


Mr. ScHILPP: In the first place, it is 
a defensive alliance; in the second 
place, it continues the balance of 
power idea; in the third place, it is 
the formation of a bloc against an- 
other bloc; in the fourth place, it will 
create the worst armament race in 
history; in the fifth place, it by-passes 
the United Nations and therefore 
shows our lack of confidence in the 
UN; in the sixth place, it interferes 
with the constructive work of the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program; and in the 
seventh place, Congress abdicates its 
constitutional right to declare war. 

For all these seven reasons, it seems 
to me that the North Atlantic Pact 
leads to war and not to peace. 


History of Pact 


Mr. BucHANAN: The positions are 
now clear, but I am not clear about 
who started this Pact. What was its 
original nature and its original pur- 
pose? 


Mr. BARBER: That is kind of a hen- 
and-egg proposition. I don’t know ex- 
actly where the thing started. I don’t 
think it started with any one indi- 
vidual. One of the bases for it was 
the inter-American system, the Rio 
Pact, particularly of a year or two 
ago—the idea that the Americas would 
stand together against an aggressor. 
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Another was the Brussels Pact of 
early 1948 in which the Benelux coun- 
tries agreed to unite to resist aggres- 
sion. Those are some of the basic 
things, I think, which led to the forma- 
tion of the Pact. I don’t think any one 
person drafted the Pact as it stands. 
It was a joint proposition. It was 
hammered out in a lot of long negotia- 
tions. We proposed some things at 
first, which certain countries were not 
willing to accept. They proposed some 
things we couldn’t accept. 

As to the commitments that we 
should automatically go to war, it is 
important to remember that one of the 
original drafts of the Pact called for 
automatic aid to those who were the 
victims of aggression. We weren’t 
willing to accept that. We put an es- 
cape valve or escape clause in the 
treaty. We used these words, “take 
such action as it deems necessary.” It 
is not an automatic commitment in 
that sense. It is not automatic. 


What Is Called For? 


Mr. ScHILPP: But it says, “such ac- 
tion as it deems necessary, including 
the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area.” In other words, it is 
clear that, when the Pact is finally 
and officially ratified, the individual 
signers and signatories of the Pact 
will be forced to manifest force if that 


is the situation which seems to be 


called for, 


Mr. BARBER: Yes, if that is the situa- 
tion we think is called for. It is still 
not an automatic commitment. I think 
that is definite. We might take mili- 
tary action; we might take economic 
action. There are all sorts of things 
we could do. I don’t think we are 
committed to an automatic declaration 
of war the minute somebody marches 
into, say, Luxembourg. 


Mr. SCHILPP: Yet, all the argument 
in Congress this past week has been 
precisely over that issue! 

No matter how much Senator Dul- 
les, Senator Connally, and some of the 
others who have been leading the fight 


for the Pact have been trying to as- 
sure men like Senator Taft and others 
that the Pact does not mean an auto- 
matic commitment, the wording is this 
in Article 3: “... by means of con- 
tinuous and effective self help and mu- 
tual aid, will maintain and develop 
their individual and collective capacity 
to resist armed attack.”’ The fact that 
the Pact is intended immediately to 
bring an appropriation to arm these 
European countries so that they will 
be ready to resist attack indicates that 
this escape clause is not really an es- 
cape clause. 


Mr. BARBER: That may be a legal 
argument. I think a great deal of the 
time has been spent in arguing this 
thing legally—which is simply shadow- 
boxing and not much more—as to 
whether this is a legal commitment 
or a moral commitment. I don’t think 
there is a moral commitment among 
nations, because a legal commitment 
or obligation implies, at least in do- 
mestic law, something that can be en- 
forced by a court, sheriff, or bailiff. 
You don’t have that enforcement be- 
tween nations. 

As far as that business of going to 
war is concerned, it has been debated 
any number of times—I don’t know 
how many hours. The question is 
whether Congress abdicates its power 
to declare war, if we sign and ratify 
this treaty. 


Declaration of War 


Whether there is any Atlantic Pact 
or not—let’s assume there is no Pact, 
we never heard of it—there is still a 
good possibility that the President 
might take direct military action, 
which, on the basis of advice avail- 
able to him and in his judgment, he 
thought was in the interest of Amer- 
ican security to take, 

What I am getting at is this: Con- 
gress has the power to declare war un- 
der the Constitution, of course. Under 
the Constitution the President is com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy, and I emphasize commander-in- 
chief. He.is the one who gives the 
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orders. It doesn’t make any difference 
whether there is war or peace. There 
have been—I don’t know how many 
times—perhaps 100 times in the course 
of 150 or 160 years when the Presi- 
dent ordered troops into foreign ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: You mean the Pres- 
ident could take immediate military 
action? 


Mr. BARBER: That is right, whether 
there is any alliance or not. I don’t 
think the Pact has much to do with 
that fact. The Pact reinforces this 
idea; it starts nothing new. 


Mr. ScHILpp: I am perfectly willing 
to grant you this last point. But, I 
don’t think the argument changes the 
fundamental proposition. 

Before I go on, Mr. Buchanan, I 
think it is important to state clearly 
that I am not an isolationist; neither 
am I a war monger. I do not believe 
in this slogan: “Is this a private fight 
or may anybody butt in?” That seems 
to have been the attitude too many 
times in the past. 


Lessons from History 


If history has proved anything at 
all—and I realize, of course, that his- 
tory probably proves only that men 
learn no lessons from history — it 
would seem to prove that the greatest 
fraud ever perpetrated on the human 
race was the old Roman proverb, “If 
you want peace, prepare for war!” 
Every nation which prepared for war, 
through the centuries, got what it pre- 
pared for, namely, war not peace! Yet 
we have learned no lesson from this 
obvious fact of history. We keep right 
on preparing for war and selling to 
our people the tremendous costs of war 
preparation under the same old, worn- 
out, and a-hundred-times-disproved 
slogans and pretext—that it is all done 
in the interest of preserving peace. 

The old saying that you can fool all 
of the people some of the time and 
some of the people all of the time, 
needs today to be revised to read: 
“You can fool most of the people 
most of the time.” 


Mr. BARBER: Mr, Schilpp defends him- 
self in an implied attack that he is an 
isolationist and I am glad to hear that 
he is not. We are both international- 
ists, although we think that each of 
us has the better way of solving the 
problem. Neither of us is an isola- 
tionist. Let’s assume that. You say 
there was an implied criticism that 
you were an isolationist. That is 
clear. I think, then, you imply a crit- 
icism that I am a war monger. 


Mr. ScHILpP: Not necessarily. 


Mr. BArser: I think there was as 
much implication one way or the other. 

I am no war monger. I do not know 
just what a war monger is but I am 
sure I am not such a creature. 


Security and Defense 


The whole point, as far as I am 
concerned, in this North Atlantic Pact 
and particularly in the implementation 
of the Pact, is that it is a security 
pact. I think it is a defense pact. I 
think it is an alliance which has a 
good chance of preserving the peace. 
I am not guaranteeing it. There is 
no gold bond guarantee on this thing, 
but I think there is a good chance 
that it is going to preserve the peace. 

I want to take exception to this 
thing you talk about: the historical 
inevitability that since things have 
gone one way in the past they are 
necessarily going that way in the fu- 
ture. I am not prepared to admit that 
men and women are simply cogs in a 
machine, that there is something abso- 
lutely mechanical about history. It 
is a question of: Are we mice or men? 
Remember, Groucho Marx once an- 
swered, “Put a piece of cheese in 
front of me and see.” It isn’t that 
simple, however. I am not prepared to 
admit that we are simply caught in 
that machine. The fact that alliances 
have led to war in the past is perfectly 
true. I don’t deny that. But, I am 
prepared to deny that such is neces- 
sarily the case in the future. The 
important thing, it seems to me, is the 
spirit in which we carry out this Pact. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN: I want to be specific 
now that we have set some of the back- 
ground. Mr. Schilpp, you say it is a 
defensive pact and therefore you dis- 
approve. Mr. Barber says the defense 
pact is what we need. What do you 
have against a defensive pact, Mr. 
Schilpp? 


Mr. Scuiupr: It is, Mr. Buchanan and 
Mr. Barber, a defensive alliance. 
There are just two things wrong with 
that phrase: the first word, defensive, 
and the second word, alliance. 

No modern nation has ever admitted 
fighting in or preparing for an offen- 
sive war, which means that every one 
claims to be preparing for war in mere 
and sheer self-defense. Hitler claimed 
to have fought in self-defense, or at 


least sold this idea to the German - 


people. 


What about Alliances? 


In reference to the second word, 
every modern alliance has been erected 
in the name of self-defense—Triple- 
Entente, Triple-Alliance before World 
War I; Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis, the 
“Allies.” 


Mr. BARBER: I am prepared to argue 
that defensive alliance proposition. I 
think it 7s defensive. 

You referred to Hitler a minute ago. 
Of course, you are perfectly correct in 
what you say. Nobody denies he was 
an aggressor. But Hitler made some 
demand, marched up to the border and 
said, “I want so and so. If you don’t 
give it to me, if you take action 
against me, then you are the ag- 
gressor. Yow started the war.” He 
shifted the burden. 

Here the question is: Who is doing 
the defending and who is doing the ag- 
gressing? It has been perfectly clear 
since 1945 that the Soviet Union main- 
tains its armed forces at war time 
strength, or nearly so. Russia has 
discharged some of the young kids and 
old men, but the country has three 
to five million under arms. Yet, we 
have demobilized, and go have the 
western countries in Europe. There 
has been that military or armament 


angle which, I think, is an aggressive 
proposition. Stalin, or the Russians in 
general, in the last three or four years | 
has taken over Poland, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and other countries. 
We haven’t seized these countries. I 
think we are defending ourselves 
against aggression that is already 
started! 


‘Gives Russia Opportunity’ 


Mr. Scuinpp: I am not taking issue 
with your facts on Russia. Let’s be 
perfectly clear on that. But I am 
simply saying that we are, by creating 
this North Atlantic Pact, giving Rus- 
sia a chance to do in the open what 
at least up until now she has done 
more or less undercover. The bloc 
she has created has been created sur- 
reptitiously by working within coun- 
tries. Later the countries affiliate with 
the Russians. From now on, we have 
made an open bloc against her and 
her allies, and Russia will be able to 
do exactly the same thing. It is the 
old story—to use your own phrase- 
ology of a little while ago—of the 
hen and the egg. Which came first? 


Mr. BARBER: As far as the hen and the 
egg, that was the hen as far as ag- 
gression is concerned and it is per- 
fectly clear about Russia taking over. 
I don’t see why you consider it sur- 
reptitious. There was nothing surrep- 
titious about taking Czechoslovakia— 
I think that was open enough! I think 
the hen was in that case the Russian 
aggressor. I think the egg is, or was, 
a hope that the United Nations, in op- 
erating under Chapters 6 and 7 of 
the Charter, would preserve peace. 


Mr. SCHILPP: You are forgetting your 
own analogy about the hen and the 
egg. I realize that we wouldn’t have 
a hen unless there had been an egg 
first, which is precisely the old ques- 
tion: “Which did come first? This no 
one has ever answered, so the analogy 
does not hold. I think in this instance 
the answer is perfectly clear and 
simple. 

You, Mr. Buchanan, ask the ques-: 
tion, “How. will the Pact affect us?” 
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It will involve the United States in 
the greatest and most intense arma- 
ment race in the history of the world. 
We are already arming ourselves to 
the teeth, to the tune of billions of 
dollars annually, and actually without 
the Pact. Now we are to add $1,300,- 
000,000 for the first year in terms of 
implementation of the North Atlantic 
Pact requirements. Only yesterday 
we heard the announcements about 
the expensive research and work on 
a secret underwater weapon in connec- 
tion with submarines. This indicates 
in which direction we are going! 


‘Arm Other Nations’ 


But under this Pact, all of this is 
not enough. We are planning, under 
this Pact, to arm more than a dozen 
other nations besides! 


Mr. BucHANAN: I think that is a vital 
point. Are we to arm Europe as some 
critics say, or don’t you think that 
enters the argument? 


Mr. BARBER: We are to arm Europe. 
That is the text of the Pact, which 
indicates such armament as a logical 
consequence. The State Department 
has not tried to hide that at all. That 
has gone before Congress. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What do you mean— 
we will arm Europe? What does that 
consist of? 


Mr. BARBER: That means a good many 
things: training of some of their mil- 
itary men; transferring to them some 
military equipment. In the first in- 
stance, such transfer will be some of 
our surplus stocks. In the future, I 
don’t know that anybody can say with 
any degree of accuracy what such 
arming is going to mean. I presume 
a continuation of that sort of thing 
for maybe three, four, or five years. 


Mr. BucHANAN: You think that is 
justified? 


Mr. BARBER: I do. 


Mr. ScHILPP: It is justified not for 
three, four, or five years, but 20 years! 


Mr. BARBER: Yes, that is right. It is 


a 20-year pact. That does not mean 
necessarily that all the activity under 
the agreement is going to continue for 
twenty years. This thing, as I see it, 
is a stopgap proposition. We tried 
and hoped that the United Nations 
would be able to settle some of these 
difficulties. That hasn’t panned out. 
Part of that is, of course, becouse of 
the Russian veto in the Security Coun- 
cil and the attitude taken by them in 
the military staff committee set up for 
regulation of armaments and some in- 
ternational police force, We tried in 
good faith, but that machinery hasn’t 
worked, so we are trying another at- 
tack. I don’t think we are going out- 
side the United Nations. We are bol- 
stering a spot where the United Na- 
tions has shown itself, I am sorry to 
say, to be weak. 


Mr. Scuiupe: That is exactly the 
point. I am glad at least it is your 
admission. The Atlantic Pact indi- 
eates we believe at this particular 
point that the United Nations has 
failed. This shows that the govern- 
ment at this point has no faith, no 
confidence, no trust that the United 
Nations or its decisions will be im- 
plemented. 


By-Passing UN 


On this whole question of by-passing 
the United Nations with other alli- 
ances, I should like, instead of quoting 
just my own ideas, to quote the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations. 
As long ago as February 11 he stated: 
“Tf people generally began to accept 
alliances as a substitute for genuine 
world-wide collective security, then the 
hope of a lasting peace would be 
gravely endangered.” 

It seems to me that makes the point 
precise. 


Mr. BArser: It comes close to the 
point that I was making a while ago. 
I said a while ago that I think the 
important thing is not the Pact it- 
self but the spirit in which it is carried 
out, the implementation. If this is a 
pact, or turns out to be a pact, which 
leads to another pact, and a series of 
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pacts so that the United Nations is 
completely forgotten, then the jig is 
up. You are right there. 


This isn’t a matter of admitting 
that the United Nations has failed. 
This is really to be a part of the 
United Nations. Let’s not forget the 
Trusteeship Council and the Security 
Council, which are very important fac- 
tors of the United Nations that have 
worked so far and give good promise 
of working well in the future. 

I look at this pact in the same way 
as you look at a spare tire you carry 
in your automobile. It doesn’t weaken 
your car to carry a spare tire. You 
know you may have a puncture some- 
time. When you do that, you are going 
to get out your spare tire and replace 
the punctured tire. That is what we 
are doing here. 


Mr. ScHILPP: Your analogy is awfully 
weak. I have never yet seen a spare 
tire jump out of a car and start to 
make trouble. It is pulled out when 
you need it, and it is not the sort of 
thing that creates punctures, whereas 
military alliances have created one 
puncture after another in history. The 
proposition of assuming that you can 
compare the North Atlantic Pact to 
a spare tire is the notion that a spare 
tire is a passive thing which doesn’t 
create any friction. Everyone knows 
that this Pact is creating friction be- 
cause it calls for the formation of 
blocs. I have already admitted there 
was a bloc formed surreptitiously on 
the other side. Now it gives the op- 
ponent a chance to work more openly. 


‘Pact Is Safeguard’ 


Mr. BARBER: A bloc is being formed 
all right! Blocs have been formed be- 
fore. That has nothing to do with 
this thing. There is a Russian bloc 
for that matter. It has shown up in 
the General Assembly. Look at the 
votes in the assembly—42 to 6. Six are 
always the same—the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. There have been 
Latin-American blocs, Arab bloes, and 
so on. Those weren’t started by the 
Atlantic Pact. They weren’t started 


by the United Nations. They go beyond 
that. 

We have tried some machinery and 
it didn’t work out as well as we hoped 
it would. Now we are going to try 
another bit of machinery, but we are 
not saying that we will cast aside the 
first one. We are going to use the Pact 
as a temporary crutch to help us out 
of a jam. 


European Recovery Program 


Mr. BUCHANAN: You speak of ma- 
chinery. Mr. Schilpp believes that the 
Pact might interfere with the machin- 
ery already in motion, namely, the 
Europeon Recovery Program. 


Mr. ScHILPP: Yes, the North Atlantic 
Pact will interfere with the construc- 
tive work which the European Recov- 
ery Program is doing on the economic 
side. It cannot help but do so, be- 
cause it is diverting men, money, and 
strategic materials necessary for the 
European Recovery to military pur- 
poses, thereby defeating the very 
program of helping Europe to get back 
on its feet and to be able to take care 
of itself even in the case of attack. 
Obviously, countries which are eco- 
nomically bankrupt or on the verge of 
bankruptcy are of no particular sig- 
nificance in point of war. 


Mr. BARBER: That is perfectly right. 
A bankrupt country is no good as a 
military ally, but that situation de- 
pends on economic power. In refer- 
ence to European recovery, I think 
there are two things to be said: 

In the first place, it has been per- 
fectly and clearly announced, honestly 
announced, by the Secretary of State 
and others in our country, that any 
military assistance to be given under 
this pact is going to be subordinated 
to the Marshall Plan, which serves pri- 
marily for economic reconstruction 
rather than military reconstruction. 
Economic reconstruction comes first. 

And the second answer to this 
objection that the Pact will impede re- 
covery: The Pact is intended to be a 
shot in the arm for European morale. 
We want people in Europe to be able 
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to say, “We are safe. We can invest 
our money and build our factories. We 
can go back to work again.” 


Cost of War 


Mr. ScuHiupr: It is strange to hear 
you say the Pact is a shot in the arm 
to Europe. When you start building 
up military alliances and defense 
pacts, looking toward another World 
War, the surest way to wreck the 
economy of any country is to increase 
the military appropriations out of pro- 
portion to the remainder of the life 
of the country. After all, we have the 
whole history of humanity and all na- 
tions in the past to prove that point. 
Yet, at the present time—when we 
know that just about 80 cents of the 
federal dollar is being expended in 
this country for war, past, present and 
future—we are trying to impose more 
or less the same sort of thing upon 
eleven European countries and to 
wreck the entire economic program of 
all the nations! 


Mr. BARBER: I don’t think we are 
imposing anything on the European 
countries. I would object violently to 


that word! I think this is a thing 
which the Europeans—those who have 
come under the Pact—want. I don’t 
think we are imposing anything on 
them at all. 


As far as the amount of money that 
is spent for war, I deplore that too. 
I don’t like to think of paying 80 
cents out of the dollar for war. On 
the other hand, I don’t see what we 
can do about it in light of the present 
situation. We can’t rebuild the whole 
house. We have to make some alter- 
ations. 


‘What Can We Do?’ 


Mr. SCHILPP: We could build a World 
Government and give to that World 
Government the necessary military 
force on the basis of an all-world 
proposition and eliminate the very 
situation which this Pact creates. 


Mr. BARBER: You are talking about 
World Government. I am all for you 
on that. As far as I am concerned, 
that is probably the best idea of the 
21st century. However, we are cer- 
tainly not ready yet! 
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of the United States should ratify the North Atlantic Alliance. 


Foreign Policy Report 24:226-32, Feb. 15, ’49. “North Atlantic Defense Pact.” 
V. M. DEAN and B. BOLLES. 

Development and background of the North Atlantic Defense Pact with a 
brief pro and con discussion. 


International Organization 3:239-51, May, ’49. “The Atlantic Pact and Inter- 
national Security.””’ GRAYSON KIRK. 

A searching discussion of the Atlantic Pact and its influence on the United 
Nations and world peace. The author believes that the Pact will make worse 
U.S. relations with Russia and weaken the United Nations. 
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Life 26:44, Apr. 11, ’49. “Atlantic Alliance.” 


States the possibile meaning of the Atlantic Pact to Americans, to Western 
Europeans, and to the Russians. 


Newsweek 33:23, May 2, 49. “Military Aid and the Pact.” E, K. LINDLEY 
Notes on opposition to the Atlantic Defense Pact and on the military-aid 
program of the Pact. 


Saturday Evening Post 221:10, May 7, ’49. “Defense Pact Can Kill U.N. 
Charter or Put Life in It.” 

An editorial which marks the Atlantic Charter Defense Pact as an evader 
of the U.N. Charter and one which will kill it unless the Charter is amended 
to conform to the provisions in the Pact. 


Soviet Russia Today p. 9+, Apr., ’49. “A Soviet View of the North Atlantic 
Pact.” BORIS LEONTYEV. 


United Nations Bulletin 6:410-15, May 1, ’49. “For and Against the North 
Atlantic Treaty; Excerpts from Discussion at Plenary Meetings of United 
Nations Assembly.” 

U.S.S.R. and satelites denounce North Atlantic Treaty and signees defend 
their action. 


U.S. News 26:24-5, Apr. 22, ’49. “Russian View: Why Soviet Believes Atlantic 
Pact Threatens ‘people’s democracies’; U.S. View: Mr. Truman’s Declaration 
that West Must Halt Destruction of Freedoms.” (Text of President’s message 
submitting North Atlantic Treaty to Senate, April 12, 1949 included). 
U.S. State Department Bulletin 20: 594-9, May 8, ’49. “North Atlantic Treaty 
and the Role of the Military Assistance Program.” D. G. ACHESON. 

Its goal: preservation of peace at home and abroad, contribution toward 
world-wide security. 


Vital Speeches 15:393-4, Apr. 15, ’49. “Military Security Significance of Atlantic 
Pact.” O. N. BRADLEY. 

An argument for the military aid agreement included in the Atlantic Pact. 
Yale Review 38:577-587, Summer ’49. “Washington and the Atlantic Pact.” 
M. W. CHILDS. 

Attempts to answer some of the doubts raised in government circles con- 
cerning the North Atlantic Pact. 
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